FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journal 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS NURSE FOR AN 
invalid or companion and reader; experienced. 
Address No. 33, this Office. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a small family, good wages. Address No. 31, 
this Office. 
WANTED.—A MAN AND WIFE, THE 
woman to act as matron in an institution,the man 
to serve as aid in conducting the work of the Home. 
Friends preferred. Address B.. this Office. 


BOARDING. 


OARDING.—ANYONE WISHING A COOL, 
quiet place to board for the summer should address 
ELLA M. HUEY, ‘ Mendenhall Station, P. W. & B.C. 
R. R.), Hamorton, Chester County, Pa. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OstsopaTHic PHysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarRpDINAL Princrpces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment; 
end, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK,M.D.,D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 11th St Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 to 9 a.m. 
7 tog p.m. 5 to 7p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. | Telephone 6-29-16 W. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, , . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
j JOSEPH L. JONES 


+} 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
The Bartram, 


‘ ILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atrantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M.BUNDY, frp 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Aves., Ocean City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Act tHe vear 


Ocean Env or TEnngSSEE Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Avg., Atiantic City, N. J. 

Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wescvey Ave. anv Srxtu St., Ocean City,N.J. 


Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
address 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 
THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 


Aspury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 


A. SHOTWELL. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Law, Scrence, 
ConvEeNnTION 


| STENOGRAPHER 
wane Tobacco interests discarded. 


GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St, Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Buck Hill Falls 
SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Tue Inn is now fully occupied by guests, and all rooms 
are engaged for this and next month. 
engagements for Ninth Month. 

Four tents were put up and occupied on Seventh-day 
last, and another on Second day. 
ordered. 

Plans for six new cottages, which are expected to be 
built this season, are in various stages of preparation. 
Other cottages are being talked of and may be built be- 
fore the season closes. 

The rhododendron began to bloom about the 26th of 
Sixth Month. It will now be at its height for a fortnight. 


We are making 


Six more have been 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY. Cuarzes F. 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosgrt Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH “USEt NM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 
This large and well-appointed Temperance Hote. 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 


Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious 





Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Firerroor Fioors. Perrect SAniraTion. 
Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 


Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


Teve- 
PHONE. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 


Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Ranc’oin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particu!ars write 

E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 

Nares & Saunders, Managers 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and al! necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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rates which will 
the Conference. 

The following friends have consented to act as cor- 
respondents for the Committee. They each will have 
full information in regard to al) railroad arrangements 
also a list of desirable boarding houses, their rates an 
location. 

Friends may apply direct to the proprietors or the cor- 
respondents to secure their rooms. 

As the Chairman of the Committee has a refusal on a 
certain number of rooms in each of the houses selected, 
all applications received by him from the Corres 
will be impartially assigned as received, first filli 
best houses north and south from 6th avenue and Sunset 
avenue, they being the avenues nearest the auditorium. 

Full particulars must be given, and the maximum 
amount each desires to pay. In eny event it is important 
for the purpose of guarding against overcrowding that 
the Chairman of the Committee be informed of all rooms 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Arrangements for the Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


The Trunk Line Passenger Committee, Central Pas- 
senger Association and the Canada Railroads, have all 
agreed to the rate of one and a third fare for the round 
trip. This covers ail the territory east of Chicago and 
St. Louis, except New England. 
been granted a special round trip rate from Philadelphia 
of $2.50 on Special Trains Ninth month 4. 
the reduced rates Cards issued by the Committee will 
have to be presented to the Ticket Agents. 

Special rates have been secured at Hotels and Boarding 
Houses. The Badge issued by the Committee wil] be 
recognized by the proprietors as authority for the reduced 

te granted to no others the week of 


that are engaged in any of the houses recommended. 


The badges and transportation cards can be obtained 
from any member of the Committee or the correspondents 


upon the payment of fifty cents. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXVIII. 

THE power of money must be brought into subjection 
to the welfare of humanity and made to minister to the 
highest needs of all men born into this world, irrespec- 
tive of class or race. Henry B. Binns. 


From an article on ‘‘ Ideas of Government,’’ in ‘‘ Present 
Day Papers.”’ 


TO POVERTY. 
PALE priestess of a fane discredited, 
Whose votaries to-day are few or none ; 
Goddess austere, whose touch the vulgar shun, 
As they would shrink from a Procrustes bed, 
Hieing to temples where the feast is spread, 
And life laughs loudly, and the smooth wines run ; 
Wise mother ! —least desired ‘neath the sun, 
At thy chill breasts the noblest have been fed. 
Great are thy counsels for the brave and strong ; 
Yet do we fear thy brooding mystery, 
The griefs, the hardships, which about thee throng, 
The scanty garners where thy harvests be ; 
But seeing what unto the rich belong, 
We know our debt, O Poverty, to thee ! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Atlantic Monthly. 


- 


CHESTER COUNTY FRIENDS AND 
MEETING-HOUSES.' 

Tue first mention we have of Kennett township is in 
1705, when Henry Pierce appeared in court as con- 
stable of Kennett, the name being suggested by Fran- 
cis Smith, one of the land-holders, who came from 
Wiltshire, England, in which county there is a village 
called Kennett. Kennett Square received its name in 
1769, and was incorporated into a borough in 1855. 
Marlboro’ township was organized in 1704, and was 
also named from a town in Wiltshire. A wide public 
highway was laid out through the middle of it, run- 
ning east and west, which Penn named Marlboro’ 
street. It was afterward extended at each end and 
formed what is now known as the Street road. 

In 1684, a colony of Friends from Wales settled 
in the eastern part of Chester county on what was 
known as the Welsh tract, of which Goshen township 
is a part, and they set up their meetings as a branch 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, but the English 
Friends in the vicinity of Philadelphia objected, so it 
was arranged that hereafter no meeting should be set 
up in Chester county, except by the consent of Ches- 
ter Quarterly Meeting, and among their records we 
find the following minute: ‘At quarterly meeting 


'Read before the Young Friends’ Association, Kennett Square, Pa., 
Fifth month 4, 1902. 
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12 mo. 2nd, 1701, some friends dwelling at Goshen 
making application to this meeting for to have a meet- 
ing of worship settled amongst them. This meeting 
taking the matter into consideration thinks fit that 
they may have a meeting every other First-day at the 
house of Griffith Owen.” They built a meeting-house 
of logs, in 1709, which was the first one erected in 
what is now Chester county. It was torn down and 
a stone house built in 1736. 

The next one was Old Kennett, built of logs also, 
in 1710, enlarged in 1719, and replaced by the pres- 
ent stone building in 1731. I have heard it said that 
Penn preached in Old Kennett at one time, but this 
cannot be correct, as he left America never to return, 
in 1701, nine years before it was built; he died in 
1718. This is the meeting to which my mother be- 
longed, and I remember when a boy | with others 
often had to sit on the steps leading to the gallery, 
because of the house being so crowded. 

I have heard my mother say that when she was 
quite young she always went to meeting on horse- 
back, and she used the stone horse-block which I 
believe is still standing, to get on and off her horse. 
At that time there were but few carriages in use 
(both men and women travelled on horseback) and it 
was no unusual thing for parties to ride to the Brick 
meeting-house to attend meeting, which is about 
twenty-one miles from her home. 

The Friends in the vicinity of New Garden built 
their first meeting-house in 1714. In 1743 the south 
end of the present house was erected in place of the 
former log one ; the north end was added in 1790. 
The log house was converted into a barn and finally 
burned, much to the regret of Jacob Lindley, an in- 
fluential minister, who thought it should have been 
preserved as a memento of the past. 

The people of London Grove held their meetings 
at the home of John Smith until 1724, when they 
built a house. In 1743 a larger one was erected 
which was still enlarged in 1818 to accommodate the 
quarterly meeting which was now held there ; the first 
quarterly meeting there, however, was in 1758. 

The Friends in the neighborhood of Kennett 
Square held their first meeting in 1812, at the home 
of John Phillips, just west of the town whee William 
Bull now lives, and erected their first meeting-house in 
1813; this was torn down and the present brick 
house built in 1873. As the country became settled 
and populated chiefly by Friends, meeting-houses 
continued to be erected from time to time until they 
numbered thirty-three, the last one now in course of 
building at West Grove. I would be very glad if 
something could be done by which these meeting- 
houses and their surroundings might be preserved 
for all time, as it seems to me that they represent bet- 





ter than anything else the growth and development of 
the Society of Friends in Chester county. As there 
were a great many good Friends who took a leading 
part in the affairs of Chester county from the begin- 
ning, I will touch but briefly upon those in its _his- 
tory who are best known to us as men and women 
prominent in the advancement of our Society. 

In the early days Kennett Square was the centre 
of the anti-slavery movement in Chester county. 
Meetings were frequently held in this neighborhood 
and addressed by the ablest speakers, but they were 
poorly attended at first. The leaders found great dif- 
ficulty in instructing and convincing individuals that 
slavery was wrong. But no great reform, however 
salutary, no great first-step in the advancement of 
science calculated to benefit humankind in its entirety, 
has ever been adopted without earnest opposition. 
Even the broad doctrine of Christianity, of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, was bitterly opposed, and Jesus 
was put to death ; men and women were tortured for 
preaching doctrines different from the belief of others; 
Galileo was threatened with death for teaching the 
theory of the earth’s motion ; Dr. Harvey was consid- 
ered a crank by his brother members of the profession 
after he had published a treatise upon his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, and Franklin had many 
evil things said of him for interfering with heaven's 
lightning. 

We are ndt to wonder then that the Abolition- 
ists were reviled throughout the whole country. 
The spirit of denunciation is not confined to any 
age of the world, nor to any race or sect of people, 
but progress is a law of nature, stamped upon our 
being by the hand of Diety, and cannot be inhibited 
or repressed. Radical thinkers are necessary for the 
enlightenment and advancement of every age. In 
the anti-slavey movement it remained for a few of the 
Chester county Quakers to step aside from their 
original religious thinking and form themselves into 
what is known as the Progressive Friends. For 
this step they were disowned by Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 

In conformity with a call for a general religious 
conference, a large number of persons assembled in 
Old Kennett meeting-house, Fifth month 22, 1853. 
The house was crowded and many could not gain 
entrance. They invited to membership all who looked 
to God as a Universal Father, and regarded as one 
brotherhood the whole family of man. Their pur- 
pose was, more active exertions in the cause of human- 
ity and morality. The meeting lasted four days 
and fifty-eight persons signed their names endorsing 
its proceedings. 

A permanent organization was finally effected, and 
Longwood meeting-house was built in 1854. Meet- 
ings were held there every First-day for many years, 
except the year 1861. The tension was so great 
when the war broke out that Longwood was closed 
the whole year. I remember hearing some of the 
ablest speakers there, among them William Lloyd 
Garrison, Charles C. Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, Mary 
A. Livermore, and many others. 

Isaac Jackson, living in Ireland, had a dream, in 
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which was pictured to him a beautiful valley in 
Pennsylvania, on one side a spring of pure cold water. 
He came to this country in 1725, and located this 
spot in New Garden township, just east of West 
Grove, and named his home Harmony Grove. His 
grandson, William Jackson, born in 1746, was remark- 
able in youth for stability of character, and he became 
an approved minister of the Society of Friends before 
he was thirty years of age. His chief interest was in 
the concerns of his Religious Society, and in the 
promulgation of the truth as he understood it. He 
was aman in easy circumstances, would never lend 
money at a rate of interest exceeding five per cent., 
and often required but four. He was punctillious 
in his adherence to plainness of dress, and in his 
style of living avoided all innovations that had the 
aspect or semblance of luxury. In all respects he was 
a thorough Friend of the elder type, and continued to 
the end of his life to be an example of what manner of 
man a solid Quaker was before the laxity of modern 
manners had encroached upon the drab-colored sim- 
plicity of the ancient fathers of the Church. In all 
matters of Church discipline he was an authority, and 
his judgment in business meetings of the Society was 
more than respected. 

Vincent Caldwell came from England in 1699. 
Although a young, unmarried man, he was a minister 
of some note. He married Betty Pierce, and settled 
finally near Longwood, where George Thatcher now 
lives. Mettings were first held at his house and he 
and four others formed the committee that built the 
original Old Kennett meeting-house, in 1710. 

In 1703, Benjamin Mendenhall purchased from 
William Penn a tract of land containing 1,000 acres, 
beginning at the Brandywine at Chadd’s Ford, and 
extending west about two and a-half miles, for which 
he was to pay yearly to Penn or his heirs at Chester 
at or upon the first day of March every year forever 
six bushels of merchantable wheat to such persons as 
shall be appointed to receive the same. Part of this 
tract descended by will to Isaac Mendenhall of the 
fourth generation, but one deed ever having been 
written. Isaac was born Ninth month 29, 1806, at 
Oakdale, the original homestead, and lived near Ham- 
orton. Having descended from a long line of Quaker 
ancestors, he carried out the principles he inherited to 
the best of his ability. He was an active and zealous 
worker whenever the cause of humanity needed earn- 
est support. The appeals for temperance, for the ad- 
vancement of women, for the free expression of 
thought on all questions, found him working with a 
resolute will in the front ranks. He was a member 
of Old Kennett Meeting, and being more earnest and 
progressive than some of his fellow members, he re- 
buked them severely for not taking a more active 
part in anti-slavery, temperance, and other needed re- 
forms of the day, as he held it to be the moral duty 
of a religious body to do, and for this occasion he, 
with several others, was disowned by Kennett 


Monthly Meeting, but after the war, when slavery 
ceased to be a disturbing element, they were invited 
back into the Society without requiring of them the 
usual acknowledgment, but Isaac, having connected 
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himself with the Progressive Friends at Longwood, 
never returned. His house was one of the stations of 
the underground railroad, and he assisted hundreds of 
slaves to liberty ; his place was known to them by the 
iron gate and the large stone gate-posts. He harbored 
for several days the three fugitives that caused the 
riot at Christiana, and while he well knew that if they 
had been found on his premises the existing fugitive 
slave law would have consigned him to the penitenti- 
ary, he never faltered, but defied the law, come what 
might. 

Isaac and Dinah, his wife, celebrated their golden 
wedding, at which were assembled 225 guests of all 
ages. Fifteen of the seventy persons who signed the 
marriage certificate were present at this anniversary. 
Many testimonials of love and esteem were sent by 
persons who could not be present, one from John 
G. Whittier, who said : ‘‘ Whenever and wherever the 
cause of freedom needed aid, you were sure to be 
found with the noble band of Chester county men 
and women, to whose mental culture, moral stamina, 
and generous self-sacrifice I can bear emphatic tes- 
timony.”’ 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 24. 
THE PASSOVER. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Whosoever would become great among you 
shall be your minister; and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be the servant of all.—Mark, x., 43,44. 


Before study of Lesson read Deuteronomy, xvi., 1-8 ; 
Matthew, xx., 17-28. 

Tue Passover was the great festival of the Jewish year. 
It occurred on the 15th day of the month of Nisan, 
which corresponds in a general way to our March 
or April. It was the first month of the sacred year 
and the seventh of the civil year. The month among 
the Hebrews began with the first evening of the new 
moon, being therefore twenty-nine or thirty days in 
length. The Passover then came at the time of the full 
moon. It was continued in the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, closing on the twenty-second of the month. 
(See Exodus, xii., and Genesis, xxiii.) The Jewish 
day extended from sunset to sunset so that the 15th 
began on the evening of what we would call the 
14th, and it was at this time that the Passover meal 
was eaten. The 15th and 21st of the month were 
especially holy days and were kept as Sabbaths. Only 
such work might be done as was necessary for daily 
life. The 17th was the day for the presentation of the 
first fruits of the barley harvest. The sheaf was 
brought from the Kidron valley and solemnly waved 
before the Lord in the Temple in acknowledgment 
of his bounty. The use of the new grain was held 
back until after this ceremony. The days between 
the 17th and 21st were only “half holy,” and were 
spent by the crowds in Jerusalem in social festivity. 
The 21st was used as a second Passover in that those 
who had been unable to be present on the 15th were 
allowed to celebrate the Passover feast on that day. 

The 14th of Nisan, the day preceding the Pass- 
over, was called the “day of preparation.”” The 
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day began, of course, at sunset of the 13th and at 
that time, ‘‘ before the stars appeared,’’ the head of each 
household drew water for the making of the unleavened 
bread, repeating as he did so a prescribed formula. 
The water was carefully covered lest it should be 
contaminated by any ferment. The whole house must 
be so cleansed that not a particle of leaven could by 
any chance remain. The cleansing began with a 
formula and was then carried on in silence, every 


‘crack and crevice being examined for crumbs of 


“leaven.”” A further search for any product of fer- 
mented grain must end before noon. Every fragment 
was taken outside and burned, with prescribed prayers. 
The house was then further cleansed and no leavened 
food could be eaten within it for the next seven days, 
nor could the owner enter an unpurified house within 
that time without rendering himself unfit to take part 
in the Passover services. The vessels for use during 
the feast were cleansed with like scrupulous care— 
and rigid requirements for personal cleanliness were 
imposed upon all the worshippers. The flour for 
the unleavened bread, the vessels in which it should 
be baked, the oven and every process involved were 
alike subjected to anxious scrutiny. 

All these performances took place on the day of 
preparation. But great general efforts had been ne- 
cessary to have the city and its surroundings in con- 
dition for the coming multitudes. A month earlier 
the roads and bridges had been examined and their 
repair or improvement was commenced. The graves 
were all carefully and conspicuously marked, since 
contact with a grave would render the pilgrim unclean 
and unfit for the feast. The fields were all looked 
over to insure that they should not be rendered 
unclean by plants growing together in contiguity for- 
bidden by the Law. The Sabbath preceding the 14th 
was devoted to special instruction in the symbolism 
and purpose of the feast. The Law required that 
the lambs or kids for the sacrifice should be selected on 
the roth, four days before the “ day of preparation.” 
This was, of course, not possible for thousands who 
arrived just in season for the feast, and there was the 
greatest hurry and confusion in the selection of the 
animals in the last hours before they were needed. 
A company of from ten to twenty was allowed to unite 
in offering the Paschal lamb and in the feast. 

The crowds which assembled at the Passover season 
were very large. The number present in and about 
Jerusalem sometimes reached the enormous figures of 
from two to three millions. The ordinary prepara- 
tions for entertaining such crowds, the mere supplying 
of food and shelter aside from the tens of thousands 
of animals for sacrifice, was a heavy task for the 
people of the city. Every house was filled and the 
whole of the surrounding country was covered with 
tents, booths, and shelters of every description. The 
neighboring villages were thronged also, many pre- 
ferring, as did Jesus, their comparative quiet and 
comfort to the excitement of the city itself. 

Jesus arrived at Bethany on Friday, six days 
before the Passover. His coming was not unexpected. 
His presence at the Feasts of Booths and of the Atone- 
ment, his frequent visits to Jerusalem in the few months 
preceding the Passover, his activity in the districts not 
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far from Jerusalem, had concentrated attention upon 
him so that the many pilgrims queried among them- 
selves whether or no he would be at the feast ; and 
when he was known to have arrived, many sought him 
out, while the hostility of the official priesthood mani- 
fested itself in schemes to injure his credit and to 
destroy his friends. (John, xii., 9, 10.) 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 26. Seventh Month 13. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DUTIES TO GOD. 
GOLDEN TextT.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart.—Luke, x., 27. 


In the third month after the children of Israel left 
Egypt they came into the wilderness of Sinai, and en- 
camped before the mountain. While they were here 
Moses withdrew from the people and went up into the 
mountain, and in his seasons of private communion 
with God many things were revealed to him as neces- 
sary to be taught to his people. After listening for 
several days to the voice that spoke so clearly to him 
in this time of spiritual exaltation, Moses gave to the 
people the ten commandments, which are the founda- 
tion of human legislation in all Christian countries. 

Although the readers of these lessons do not offer 
worship to heathen gods, there may be many among 
them in whose hearts God does not occupy the first 
place. No one can truly worship the All-Father who 
does not constantly test his daily conduct by the ques- 
tion, “Are my thoughts, words, and actions right in 
the sight of God?’’ Nor does any one really obey 
the first commandment who cares more for wealth, 
power, fame, or even physical comfort, than for the 
things that make for righteousness. On the other 
hand, one who has found God in the mountains, the 
seas, and the heavens, in the fragrance of flowers and 
the music oy birds, and has been strengthened in times 
of weakness and comforted in seasons of trouble by 
the consciousness of His presence, realizes that God 
is the central factor of the universe, and that & life that 
shuts him out is worse than wasted. 

As the Israelites were surrounded by people who 
worshipped idols, and as they themselves sometimes 
neglected the true God and made for themselves 
brazen images, the second commandment was intended 
to prevent this practice. We do not to-day worship 
gods of brass and stone, but it is possible for us to 
love our dear ones so blindly and so selfishly that 
there is no room left in our hearts for the love of the 
great Giver of allgood. The expression, ‘ I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God,”’ can be best explained by 
accepting the original meaning of the word jea/ous— 
‘full of zeal, or earnestness.’’ To impress the import- 
ance of obedience to God’s laws, the command adds 
that even the third and fourth generations shall feel 
the consequences of wrong doing on the one hand and 
of loving service on the other. All students of his- 
tory know that this is true, and we need no better 
illustration than the race troubles now existing in this 
country. A generation has died since the slaves were 
set free and the armies of the Civil war were dis- 
banded ; but the passions engendered by that war 


make the inen of to-day more cruel and revengeful 
than they would otherwise have been ; and many gen- 
erations must pass before the colored people (and the 
white people who are most closely associated with 
them) rise above the vices that slavery fostered. 

At the time the commandments were written it is 
probable that taking God’s name in vain referred 
especially to sorcerers who pretended that the wonders 
they performed by skillful deception were done by 
God. Is it not as great a sin against him for men to 
ask his aid when they go out to kill their fellow men, 
or give him thanks for victories gained, not by loving 
service but by the sword? The using of God’s name 
lightly or thoughtlessly should be guarded against 
with greatest care, and those who utter oaths in their 
daily conversation should be lovingly asked to over- 
come this wrong habit. If they realized that this use 
of the name of God hurts a Christian as much as an 
insult to father, mother, or wife would hurt them, they 
would make an effort to overcome a habit that does 
them no good and gives great pain to others. 

In the version of the ten commandments given in 
the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, the reason given for 
keeping the Sabbath day holy is not that God rested 
on the seventh day, but “that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well asthou.” Chris- 
tians are united in believing that it is good for men to 
rest one day out of seven, and to set apart a portion 
of this day for the worship of God; but there is great 
difference of opinion concerning the kind and amount 
of work necessary to be done on First-day. If it pro- 
motes the greatest good of the greatest number for 
some to work on this day of rest, those workers 
should have one other day out of the seven for their 
rest day. By careful planning many things may be 
attended to at other times that one is tempted to put 
off until First-day, and then when the day arrives it 
will be a real season of rest and spiritual refreshment. 


A MAN OF SELF CONTROL. 
‘*W..M. W.,” in Unity, Chicago. 

In mind I can see him now as I have often seen him in 
years gone by. Serene as summer’s fairest day, al- 
ways calm though others were excited, his soothing 
voice on a lower key and with falling accent always so 
clear and distinguishable from the high-keyed, rasping 
voices of his excited companions, his slow and meas- 
ured words seemed to be heard apart from all the rest 
and immediately attracted attention. Why did the 
others gradually grow quieter when he spoke? Why 
did they range around him until he was the centre of 
the group? He was not in any sense a judge ap- 
pointed in the case. He was like the rest, interested 
in one side of it. And yet his low voice was heard 
and heeded more than that of the loudest and most 
voluminous and emphatic. Everyone would crowd 
around to hear how Richard viewed the matter, and all 
seemed to grow quieter and calmer after he had spoken. 
What was it about him that seemed to act like magic ? 
What seemed among his heated and excited compan- 
ions so like oil on troubled waters ? 

If I could be like him in this one respect alone I 
believe I would willingly give my last dollar to attain 
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to it and deem it a good investment. I have therefore 
tried to analyze his character for study aad emulation 
and while I found many good elements contributing to 
the same end, I recognized the element of self-control 
is by far the greatest factor in most instances. And so 
I was deeply interested in studying this element of self 
control and how to attain it. And the more I have 
studied it, the more I have found it the work of a life- 
time—and cheap at that. To practice it just a little 
gives such a sense of power, that one is stimulated to 
greater effort in its attainment. But the difficulties in 
its practice are many. In the first place, the best time 
to practice it is in times of anger, excitement, etc., just 
the times when its precepts are most liable to be for- 
gotten and its practice most difficult. Yet those are 
the times that must be taken advantage of, for like 
learning to swim, one must first be in the water. To 
learn self-control the first step is to appreciate it, de- 
sire it, and be determined to have it. The next is to 
compel yourself to do and say exactly opposite things 
from what you feel impelled to do and say. Say to 
yourself that you will do it as a sort of moral gymnas- 
tics. Try it purely for that alone as an experiment and 
see what a revelation it will soon be to you. How you 
will actually see things differently from view points you 
have never before seen them. And even in cases when 
all the right of the case is on your side, and you force 
yourself to make a concession independently of that, 
how much stronger you will feel and how much nar- 
rower and weaker in your estimation your opponent 
becomes. How instinctively others will soon feel your 
new strength! How the accent and tone of your 
voice will change from the high-pitched rising inflection 
to the low pitch and falling inflection! And your atti- 
tude towards others—how it changes in proportion as 
self-control increases! Before you wanted to carry 
your point, your whole thought was centered on your 
side of the question alone ; but as self-control increases 
you take on the judicial attitude of mind, are willing to 
hear your opponent’s views and to consider them, and 
though your judgment may not approve them, you 
begin to see how things appear to him from his stand- 
point and to sympathize more with him. And does he 
not feel what is passing in your mind? Of course he 
does. He feels your self-control and respects it; he 
also feels that you are not longer urging your side ex- 
parte, but that you have thrown yourself on the side of 
abstract right and justice and are willing to let your 
case stand or fall in their support. He feels that you 
have called him to witness the harmonizing of conflict- 
ing interests or conflicting views with the “ silent mon- 
itors’’ right and justice, irrespective of the persons in- 
terested, and he already feels the strength and justice 
of your side in your lack of haste in speech or action 
and your willingness to wait and consider his views first. 

Self-control! How it adds to your strength, to 
your dignity, to your self-respect, to your ability to do 
and say the right thing at the right time! What effort 
is it not worth to increase it ? 


Do not craze yourself with thinking, but go about 
your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or 
critical, but sturdy.—[ Emerson. ] 


| 
| 
| 





HOW IS THE FLOCK TO GROW ? 
The Friend (Philadelphia), represent tive of the Yearly Meeting at 


Fourth and Arch streets, has these remarks on the divergent ideas of what 
may or should be done to “‘ build up "’ the Society. 


EVIDENCES are multiplying that the modes of gathering 
which we have been thought behind the times in not 
adopting are now in some places scattering rather 
than gathering. 

A visitor to our recent Yearly Meeting returning 
to his distant home, came to a city, where he writes 
that ‘‘ the meeting under the present pastor has gone 
off from the principles of Truth. The last First-day 
when there the pastor administered bread and wine to 
a number of kneeling recipients around the railing. A 
First-day before one bearing a minute from a ‘ Friends’ 
church’ spoke approvingly of Calvin's teaching of 
predestination, and of the second coming of Jesus being 
in the nearfuture.’’ Another informed us of her home 
meeting under the new methods being torn to pieces 
and laid down. From another Yearly Meeting one 
writes, ‘‘In our own monthly meeting two of our 
preparative meetings were laid down last year, and 
these had adopted modern methods, such as employing 
a pastor, and one of these meetings was discontinued 
entirely, the other was ‘indulged.’ These were old 
established meetings and not those newly set up. In 
our quarterly meetings there are several meetings 
which simply depend on their hired preacher, and when 
he is not there they are wholly at a loss, seeming to 
know nothing of the Quaker idea that ‘ God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.’ Their service consists of a set program, 
in which the principal features are the singing of a 
number of hymns selected and practiced for the occasion, 
and frequently accompanied by the organ and the 
delivery of a sermon prepared for the meeting. 

“It is strikingly true,” he continues, speaking of 
his ‘improved’ or pastorate Yearly Meeting, “ that 
‘the old, solid, concerned Friends who have set the 
type and standard for years are passing away, and 
their places are not being filled.’ Itis too generally the 
case that those who come forward to take the places 
of those who have given stability and character to our 
Society, know almost nothing of its principles and 
doctrines. It is getting to be the case that to bea 
member of the Friends means no more than to be a 
Methodist, Baptist, or to belong to no branch of the 
church.”’ 

Hers oR HiINpDRANCES.—Anything may become 
to us either a help or a hindrance. The right use of 
that which is granted us will prove its efficiency, while 
its neglect or disregard may reveal it as a real hin- 
drance. That which seems ill may be made a bless- 
ing ; that which is teeming with benediction can be 
transformed into a curse. ‘All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” is not an idle word, 
but a profound truth. The most threatening danger 
can bring succor. The lightning flash clarifies the 
atmosphere. Save for the storm, the rainbow in all 
its beauty would be impossible. The use of all that 
comes into life, and its enforced submission to help, 
should be the purpose of each one.—[The Presby 
terian. | 
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A PROBLEM TO SOLVE. 


In these days of great activity and large enterprises of 
almost every conceivable kind, there are still many 
problems confronting us that call for serious thought. 
One of these is what to do with our boys during the 
vacation period, a period of time that seems to lengthen 
as each year goes by. 

It may not be a problem for the poor, whose boys 
are fortunately compelled to work in aid of the family 
expenses, nor for the rich, whose means enable them to 
institute plans that will serve to entertain, and ofttimes 
instruct their sons, in the leisure time between school 
and college sessions, but it is a grave one to the great 
middle class in cities, towns, and villages. 

Here it is a perplexity to many a father and lies 
heavily on the heart of many a concerned mother as 
to how best to employ the energies of boys from twelve 
to twenty years of age when out of school. Change 
from mental work they may need, but rest for their 
active bodies is not a necessity, and how to rightly em- 
ploy this activity is a serious question, as it yet re- 
mains to be a truth that mischief is still found to be 
the employment of empty hands. 

It is for this class that we feel a deep concern, for 
to these boys must largely fall the future welfare of 
our beloved country. It is their hearts and brains 
and hands that will mainly carry forward the great 
movements—religious, intellectual, philanthropic; and 
commercial, that have been so well started with the 
new century, and they will need to grow year by year, 
yes, in every month in the year, into that fullness of 
manhood that shall enable them to well meet all the 
requirements of the future. 

The avenue for a boy’s best development in vaca- 
tion is undoubtedly country life, where he can come in 
contact with nature and the forces that produce the 
food supply of man. Within the past century this 
avenue has been available for scores and hundreds of 
boys who spent their summers with the farmers, wel- 
comed for their company and for their help in the busy 
seasons of harvest and fruit gathering ; and in return 
there was gained wholesome knowledge as well as 
physical vigor and much of pleasure. 
changed. 


But times are 
Farms are given over to hirelings, or if not, 


scarcity of help in the homes makes the tired house- 
keepers hesitate to add to their burdens by thus en- 
larging their families; another reason is often given, 
that of the want of self-restraint on the part of modern 
boys. 

Sometimes the absence of olden-time training in 
obedience, gives foundation to the current story of a 
fond parent who, living in a district subject to earth- 
quakes, sent his boys to a friend beyond the reach of 
such danger, and subsequently received this message, 
“Take your boys home and send along the earth- 
quake,” thus revealing the lack of proper direction for 
pent up energy. 

Philanthropic people have been busy creating 
opportunity for the poor by a system of vacant lot 
employment. Would it not be equally philanthropic 
to organize some such activity by instituting a working 
club for boys, that might find scope by utilizing unused 
land that can be found in plenty in suburban districts, 
and thus do a double good? There is no lack of 
organization when pleasure is the aim, but for healthy 
development of body and brain through cooperation 
with nature in work, there seems a lack of plan and 
purpose. We have great educators amongst us ; 


where is one wise enough to develop a scheme for 
solving the problem of vacation period for boys ? 


Ir is to be hoped that the excessive rains in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, and westward, have not done great damage 
to the growing crops and the harvest. The loss of a large 
part of the corn crop in the West, last year, was a serious 
stroke to the country generally. 

In Australia a terrible drought prevails,—‘‘ the climax of 
six dry years."’ Vast numbers of sheep have died, and it now 
seems probable that a general and systematic scheme of 
government water storage and irrigation will have to be adopted. 
In western India, also, the tale of suffering is repeated ; there, 
once more the great annual rainfall, the ‘‘ monsoon,”’ has failed. 


THE arrangements for the General Conference at Asbury 
Park are now almost entirely made, and the announcements 
made in our issue of last week, and the present one will enable 
all to form their plans for attending. The cost of the trip, for 
most Friends, whose homes are in the region about Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, will be moderate. 

To have the Conference at the seashore was a cherished 
plan of our late dear friend Robert S. Haviland, and he strongly 
desired at one time that land might be acquired, and a Friends’ 
centre established, on the New Jersey coast. The meeting at 
Asbury Park will in a measure carry out that plan. 

Since the death of our friend Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
whose acquaintance with Friends was very extensive, the IN- 
TELLIGENCER stands somewhat in need of the aid of its readers 
in regard to notices of deaths. Joseph prepared and sent in to 
us, each week, notices of those which he had observed in the 
daily newspapers, and this service was very helpful to us in 
keeping the lists fairly complete. 
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THE reports sent us from various quarters show that there 
are earnest and willing messengers abroad in the Friends’ 
field, endeavoring to carry the word of exhortation and 
encouragement. Our friend Joel Borton has made a visit to 
Ohio, and his ministry there will be valued and appreciated. 
Several ministers attended acceptably the Half-Year meeting 
at Millville. Our friend John J. Cornell has been faithful and 
diligent in his visits to families and meetings. 


THERE is no charge for notices of births, marriages, or 
deaths, nor for obituaries. We reserve the privilege, however, 
as to the last-named, of seeing that they are not too extended, 
and that they are suitable for our columns. 


WE always are glad to have brief and timely reports of 
quarterly meetings and other gatherings of Friends. 


BIRTHS. 
DARLINGTON.—At Avondale, Chester county, Pa., 


Third month 28, 1902, to Lillian and Edgar Darlington, a 
daughter, who is named L. Jane. 


MASTERS.—Sixth month 2, 1902, in Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, to George and Anna Masters, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret, for three of her great-grandmothers. 


WEBSTER.—At Harvey, Ill., Fourth month 2, 1902, to 


Jesse E. and Anna Mary B. Webster, a daughter, who is 
named Lillian. 


MARRIAGES. 


BIDDLE—EVES.—At the residence of the bride's parents, 
Millville, Pa., Third month 24, 1902, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Edna, daughter of Chandlee and Mary J. Eves, and John 
William, son of Charles and Anna Biddle, of Dushore, Pa. 


LEWIS—BARNES.—At Park Avenue meeting-house, Bal- 
timore, Sixth month Io, 1902, under the care of Park Avenue 
Monthly Meeting, Herbert Spencer, son of Adelaide and Dr. 
Frank S. Lewis, of Baltimore, and Grace Winder, daughter of 
Ruth Anna and the late William J. Barnes, of Harford county, 
Maryland. 


DEATHS. 


BROOKE.—At Willow Grove, near Sandy Spring, Md., 
on the morning of Sixth month 24, 1902, William S. Brooke, 
husband of Mary Coffin Brooke, and eldest son of the late 
Roger and Sarah Pleasants Brooke, in the 67th year of hisage. 

He leaves a daughter, Caroline B. Dinwiddie, whose home 
is in the Philippines. 

After a lingering illness which he bore with great patience 
and fortitude, he peacefully entered into that rest which awaits 
the pure in heart. 


QuaRTERLY and other meetings during this month are 4s 
follows : 

Western Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, Chester 
county, Pa., on Third-day, the 22d. 

Caln Quarterly Meeting, at East Caln, Chester county, Pa., 
on Fifth-day, the 24th. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long Island, 
on Seventh-day, the 26th. 

Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, Delaware county, 
Pa., on Third-day, the 29th. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting, Purchase, N. Y., on Fourth- 
day, the 3oth. 

In the meeting at Buck Hill Falls, on the 22d ult., there 
was ministry by Anna M. Ormsby, Lydia H. Price, and Sam- 
uel S. Ash, and a Friend offered prayer. About 60 were pre- 
sent. On the 29th, nearly a hundred gathered, and Martha 


Schofield and Samuel S. Ash spoke, also Mr. Pitcher, a mis- 


sionary to China. The last-named is brother-in-law to our 
friend Albert A. Merritt, of New York, and is spending the 
summer with his family in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, being 
home in the United States eighteen months, as rest-time from 
his missionary labors. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MILLVILLE HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

On Fourth-day, Sixth month 18, Friends met at Mill- 
ville, Pa., to hold the monthly meeting, prepasatory 
to the Half Year's Meeting. We had the company 
of Aquila and Sarah T. Linvill from Green Street, 
Philadelphia ; Rachel M. Lippincott from Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N.J.; Wm. Burgess and daughter 
Marianna, from the Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., and 
his son from Philadelphia; Isaac M. John, from 
Winnebago, Ill. Sarah T. Linvill and Rachel Lippin- 
cott engaged largely in the ministry and held the 
close attention of the meeting. 

On the 19th a goodly number of people gathered 
for worship as well as to transact the business of the 
Half Year’s Meeting. The speakers of the day before 
each delivered a feeling discourse and led the hearers 
into serious thoughtfulness, tendering many minds. 
Rachel Lippincott appeared in prayer, which diffused 
a deep solemnity over the meeting. Anna M. Ormsby 
was also with us, and took part very acceptably in the 
ministerial labor. 

On the 20th at the usual hour, Friends and others as- 
sembled in the capacity of a meeting for worship. 
R. Anna Kester expressed herself in a few words. 
Sarah T. Linvill, who followed, took up her subject 
and afterward turned to other topics. Besides she 
offered prayer, in which line of religious service 
Rachel Lippincott engaged. William U. John spoke 
several times during the sessions. 

On these several occasions, in view of the deep 
thoughtfulness manifested by those present, who easily 
settled themselves into meditative mood, in the inter- 
vals between the speaking and in the quiet period 
which preceded it, the writer was impressed with a 
sense of the importance of silent waiting. We all ap- 
preciate the high value of the gospel ministry as a 
necessary service in the Divine economy as it relates to 
man, and we would not say anything to detract from 
its usefulness, but the advantages of silent waititig 
must not be overlooked. When we humbly take our 
place in this condition, lay aside all human activities, 
arrest our wandering thoughts, and turn our minds 
prayerfully to the Supreme Being, in faith, trusting to 
his everlasting arms that are underneath us, the 
Comforter will come, bringing healing and consolation 
to our souls. It may often be that we cannot attain 
this state without mental labor, but it is a labor that 
is its own exceeding great reward. It is declared 
that they who wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. This refers to spiritual strength, but what- 
ever strengthens our spiritual nature powerfully affects 
our whole man ina way to lighten our cares, soothe 
our sorrows, develop our noble qualities, and give 
us strength to encounter the trials and temptations of 
life. Ria Bae 

Bear Gap, Pa. 
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Occasionally, Friends w ho attend the bellaiesidy 
meeting remain over the following First-day, to the 
great pleasure and benefit of the visited, as was the 
case this time. 

There seems to be an indescribable nearness, a 
sort of family interest, connected with thus mingling in 
our usual First-day meeting and school that does not 
apply to the larger and less frequent gatherings, valu- 
able and enjoyable as they are. 

In the meeting (22d) Rachel M. Lippincott and 
Sarah T. Linvill were much favored in giving beauti- 
ful renderings of the gospel truths, “ Be still, and know 
that Iam God ;” “I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but 
shall have the light of life;” ‘‘ What is that to thee ? 
follow thou me.”’ 

Only in the stillness, when the cares and attrac- 
tions of the world are shut out, can we truly know 
and commune with God. The power of a moment's 
silence, amid the busy labors of the school-room, was 
forcibly impressed from instances of actual experi- 
ence, and no less effective is the same in the home. 

A cloud that appeared above the horizon in the 
early morning, and was presently lifted and scattered 
into fleecy whiteness, afforded an illustration of the 
Father’s lightening and dispelling the trials and wor- 
ries of his children who patiently and prayerfully wait 
and trust. 

We must not hope to excuse ourselves from indi- 
vidual work or responsibility on the ground that some 
one else is more capable, or because others may not 
be doing as we think they should. Make not the 
deficiences of others an excuse for our own. ‘ What 
is that to thee? follow thou me.’’ One said that in 
this quiet country place, in such close touch with na 
ture’s handiwork, she seemed to be a little nearer God 
than in the busy, crowded city. Vocal utterances of 
praise and prayer also tendered many hearts. 

Their interest and words of encouragement in the 
First-day school left with us a helpful influence, and 
fresh desires for further and better work. 

The having one of the yearly meeting’s visiting 
committee with us seemed as a link binding us more 
closely to the great body of workers in this particular 
branch of the work of our Society, as we so often feel 
our remoteness from the many helps and incentives 
that cluster around the religious centre, in the form of 
conferences, unions, friendly visitations, etc. 

Millville, Pa., Sixth month 30. K. 


A Worp From Horace Mann.—January 1 
The time that comes to us is soft, yielding 
we can shape it as we please. We take it, or perhaps, 


, 1838. 
: like wax, 


scarcely take it : as it passes we give it a touch, or a 
careful, prayerful moulding ; and now it is adamant! 
Yes: it is beyond miracle-working power. Omnipo- 
tence cannot alter or modify it. How wonderful ! 
Now, nothing so flowing, so ductile, so shapable ; 
now, all that calls itself right on earth, or in or beyond 
the starry universe, cannot color it with a new tint, or 


give it a new altitude. It is eternal !—[Extract from 
Private Journal. ] 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


SIXTH MONTH 13.—Chalkley and Anna Bartram came 
for us this morning, and took us first to Thomas and 
Florence Baker's, then to Davis Allen’s, and then to 
Evan and Ella Spencer’s, and then to Simon and Ella 
Pyle’s, and then to William and Sally Sharpless’s to dine. 
At each of these places we had a cordial reception, and 
some interesting and profitable conversation. We then 
called on Mary Piott, and then on Charles Walters 
and his children Bessie, Mabel, and Townsend, and 
then on Joshua and Anna Thompson, and went from 
there to Edward and Rebecca Pusey’s to tea. These 
visits were interesting and satisfactory, and they all 
seemed glad to welcome us. After tea we made a 
short call on Samuel and Anna Moore and Ella Roberts, 
and then went to Chalkley’s for the night. 

14th. Ellen Pyle came for us this morning and took 
us to call on Clifton Marshall and family, and then on 
Charles Michener and family ; returned to Robert L. 
Pyle’s for dinner. This completes our mission in 
Western Quarterly Meeting, and in the afternoon we 
took the cars for West Chester and were soon in the 
home of our dear friend Jonathan Travilla, where, after 
our night's rest, we hope to be ready for our visits in 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

15th. We attended the closing exercises of the 
First-day school at West Chester this morning, which 
were deeply interesting, and then the meeting, which 
was large. Close attention was given to the message 
which was given and expressions of satisfaction reached 
us at its close. We returned to Jonathan Travilla’s to 
dinner and to rest. In the afternoon we went to the 
Friends’ Boarding Home and had an enjoyable visit 
with the Friends there. We had another large meeting 
here in the evening, with a testimony conveying some 
lessons from the teachings of Jesus, under which a 
sweet solemnity overspread the meeting. We retired 
with the feeling that while the day had been full it had 
been satisfactorily spent. 

16th. Alfred D. Sharples and Lavinia C. Hoopes 
went with us this morning to call first upon Peter and 
Jane Smedley ; Caleb and Susan Taylor came in to 
meet us. Then we went to Sarah Hall’s, and then to 
call on Mary Beck, and then on Mary Jenkinson. All 
these friends were advanced in years, and all appeared 
to enjoy with us these social calls. We next went to 
see Townsend Walters, who is nearly 87, and is lamed 
from a broken hip. We found him bright in intellect 
and had with him a very agreeable visit. He is quite 
hard of hearing, but he asked me to take his hand and 
to my surprise while holding it he could hear distinctly 
without my raising my voice. This was so new to me 
that I felt it worthy of notice. We then went to 
see Anna and Amy Ann Seeds, but found the latter too 
ill to see us, so after a little visit with the former we 
went to the Friends’ Boarding Home for dinner and a 
little rest. In the afternoon the same friends went with 
us to call on Josiah Hoopes, an old friend of mine, and 
had a very pleasant call. We went next to call on 
Frances Marshall, who, with her three daughters and 
son, gave us a cordial welcome, and then went to Sally 
and Mary Bonsall’s for tea. A heavy and much needed 
shower set in just as we reached here and continued 
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until sometime in the night. We had a pleasant visit 
with them, as they were friends we had known in 
Baltimore. 

17th. Alfred D. Sharples came for us again this 
morning and took us to make our calls, first upon 
Caleb and Rebecca Sharples and their two daughters, 
then upon Mary Garrett and daughter Anna, then upon 
Edmund and Sarah Hoopes, and then upon Joshua L. 
and Caroline Garrett, and then upon Amos and Anna 
Garrett, and next to his own home where we visited 
with him and his wife Rachel and two of their children, 
and then upon Lydia and Sally Mendenhall, and then 
upon Hannah Hoopes and her two daughters, leaving 
us at Dr. Jesse Green’s to dine with him, his sister-in- 
law Ann Williams, and his son William. The visits 
this morning were deeply interesting and I trust 
instructive. In several of the homes we found some 
aged and infirm ones, whom we sought to cheer. In 
the afternoon Alfred came for us and took us to call 
on Susanna Painter and her sisters, Mary Garrett and 
Lydia Williams, and then upon Elva Foulke and her 
daughters Helen, Lydia, and Eliza, and then upon 
Ellwood and Amy Hickman, and then upon Charles 
and Elizabeth Pennypacker, and then upon Anna Wood 
and her daughter Mary ; and we were met here by 
Anna Darlington and Alice Derrick and her husband. 
We then went to visit Jesse and Susan P. Taylor and 
their daughter Edith, and then to Phebe Paxson for 
tea, meeting here her sons Edward and Charles and 
his wife and several friends who came in the evening, 
returning to J. Travilla’s for the night. At each of 
these places, as well as those of the morning, we were 
met with a cordial welcome. 

18th. Mary Travilla went with us this morning to 
call on Rebecca Speakman and her niece, Eliza Fell. 
Rebecca is blind and quite hard of hearing, but very 
cheerful and happy. Then we went to see Mary 
Parker and her son Edgar and wife and daughter 
Elizabeth, and then to the week-day meeting. This 
meeting was a baptizing season in which the message 
was given for the cheering and uplifting of each heart. 
We went home to dine with John P. Worth, and his 
son Herbert Worth and Caroline, Herbert's wife. 
After dinner Jonathan Travilla came for us and took us 
to Marshallton to call on Alfred and Anna Hallowell, 
where we found his mother Martha Yerkes, and her 
mother Mary McFarlan, and John R. Baldwin and 
daughter trom Romansville came in. We then went 
to call on Henry Hall and his father, and then to 
William and Rachel Hayes's to tea, finding there his 
aged mother Caroline Hayes, and his daughter Mary 
Gawthrop from Baltimore, and then went to call on 
Isaac and Ruth Esther Haines and their daughter 
Mary; some other friends were also there. We 
returned to Herbert Worth’s for the night. 

19th. Jonathan Travilla and Lavinia C. Hoopes 
accompanied us this morning to make a number of 
calls—first upon Amy Storm and Elizabeth Corson, 
then successively upon Phebe Ann Martin, Ann 
Hannum, Susan Hall, Phebe Bailey, and Rebecca 
Clayton, Anna L. Moore, Abby Leedom, wife of Edwin, 
and Abigail Hoopes and her daughter Ellen. In the 
afternoon we visited Lownes Taylor and family, Isaac 
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Garrett and wife, Lewis K. Stubbs and wife, and his 


mother, Mary Ann Stubbs, and Russell and Anna 
Hoopes. We took tea with Jesse and Eva Darlington, 
and his daughter, and were met here by Mary and 
Anna Darlington, and spent the evening pleasantly. 
In these visits we found some who had been passing 
but recently through deep sorrow, and were able to 
leave with them a word of cheer. All of these, as had 
been done in all of the previous visits, expressed to us 
their satisfaction in having us visit them in this social 
way, and as each night came in taking a review of the 
day a sense of blessing covered our spirits. 
Joun J. CorRNELL. 


FROM FRIENDS IN OHIO. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE summer meeting of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting 
Friends’ Association was held at West Grove meeting-house 
on Seventh-day, Sixth month 21. The Association usually 
meets at the time and place of the quarterly meeting, but as 
the quarterly meeting never comes to West Grove, the Associa- 
tion parts company with the quarterly meeting once a year 
and meets at West Grove just before the busy harvest season 
begins. Instead of the usual program, we had an address by 
Joel Borton, who had been invited to be with us at this time. 
The meeting was opened with a little selection, read by the 
president of the Association. Irene Walker gave a recitation, 
ahd Oliver G. Cope read parts of an address by a Presby- 
terian minister entitled, ‘‘ The Quakers as Makers of America."’ 
Then followed Joel's address. A number of Friends of the 
other body (Gurney) were with us, and one of their ministers 
took part in the discussion. Atthe close of the exercises lunch 
was served on the grounds, and in the afternoon Friends gath- 
ered again in the little meeting-house. Joel Borton spokeand 
also appeared in supplication. 

On First-day Joel Borton was at Short Creek Meeting (near 
Mount Pleasant), and in the evening attended an appointed 
meeting in the yearly meeting-house in Mount Pleasant. In 
the evening he attended a meeting in Colerain (near Concord 
Meeting). 

After visiting among the families of Friends of Short Creek 
Quarter, Joel Borton will be at New Athens on Fourth-day, to 
attend the commencement exercises of Franklin College, in 
which he has been invited totakeapart. The rest of the week 
will be spent in visiting Friends in Stillwater Quarter, meetings 
having been appointed as follows: At Lloydsville (near Plain- 
field Meeting), Fourth-day evening ; at Sommerton, Fifth-day 
evening ; at Quaker City (near Richland Meeting), on Sixth- 
day evening. - 


THE CALIFORNIA COLONY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I sHOULD like to answer in your columns a question that seems 
to be uppermost in the letters to me concerning our Friends’ 
Colony in California,—they want to know if I have any in- 


quiries. I reply that my correspondence runs from one to six 
letters a day, very seldom below four, asking for information. 
About sixty per cent. of the inquiries come from members of 
other denominations than Friends—Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, etc. All want to settle with us ; some of them are 
ready to pull up and go right now. 

I welcome all that are temperate and moral people. They 
nearly all say, ‘‘we want to settle amongst steady, quiet 
people,’’ and add that they know this is what we are. 

Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


EcGs, condensed milk, olive oil, and vinegar are all used 
in the binding of books. 


FROUDE passed seven years in collecting materials and in 
writing his ‘‘ History of England.’ He was very careful in 
the selection of data, and spent whole days in the effort to 
verify a single fact or citation. 
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PRES. SCHURMAN AND THE DECLARATION 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I READ with interest the extract from the addréss of President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, printed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER of Sixth month 21, in which he says, in relation to the 
Philippines : ‘‘ I mean the sacred and inalienable principle of 
liberty, the self-evident axiom that all just governments derive 
their authority from the consent of the governed. > 
You cannot deny to any other people the right of governing 
themselves in their own way, for the United States itself rests 
upon the principle of the consent of the governed.” Wecan- 
not assume that President Schurman sanctions Senator Hoar’s 
interpretation of the Declaration, that it does not mean the 
consent of ‘‘some of the people,’’ a majority, but all; but 
has President Schurman forgotten the fact, that of the thirty- 
two States admitted to the Union since its formation, three only 
were admitted as States—all the rest, twenty-nine of them, 
came in through territorial organizations, and to these terri- 
torial governments the people of the Territories gave their 
assent but not their comsent ; they agreed to or gave their 
assent to the formation of the government, but had no word to 
say about what the form of that government should be. They 
were thus governed until, not they but Congress, thought them 
fit to be admitted as a State. Then, and not till then, were 
they authorized to adopt a constitution—but Congress must see 
that that constitution ‘‘is republican in form.’’ Is not this 
precisely what Congress has been doing and is doing with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines? Some fear it has gone 
too fast with Cuba. 

The writer has used all the means he could command, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines, Congressional Record, and 
books, to learn the facts in the case, and he cannot agree with 
the criticism expressed and implied in the address of President 
Schurman. The writer has always been unwilling to receive 
the opinion of any man as authority unless he could give a good 
reason for his opinion, and he feels sure Congress is doing 
more for the people of the conquered possessions than was 
ever done before by any government. 


Columbus, Ohio. JOHN J. JANNEY. 


A PLAGUE of ants has appeared in the northern central 
counties of Kansas, and the insects are destroying the alfalfa 
and wheat crops. All vegetation within a radius of several 
feet of their hill is killed. The ants are a larger variety than 
has ever been seen in the State before. They multiply very 
rapidly, and the farmers are using every means to exterminate 
them. The insects have invaded the cities and towns, and are 
making life miserable for the inhabitants. They are very 
vicious and do not hesitate to attack either person or animal 


interfering with them.—[Topeka Correspondence Chicago 
Record-Herald. } 


TESTING for oleomargarine is a simple process. Sweet milk 
is heated to boiling, and a piece of the suspected substance 
about as large as the end of the thumb is dropped into the hot 
liquid, which is stirred with a light stick until the fat is all 
melted. The vessel is placed in cold water and stirred until 
the fat is hardened, Atthis point the fat, if oleomargarine, can 
easily be collected together in one lump by means of the stick, 
while if butter it will granulate and cannot be collected. 


THE carnation likes a sunny situation and should be free 
from the immediate neighborhood of taller plants. A little 
soot and ashes may be scattered between the rows and worked 
into the soil with benefit to the plants. They should be 
cultivated thoroughly during the summer and abundantly 
supplied with water. Carnations, from seed, grown in the 
open ground, will not give many flowers the first season, being 
properly a biennial.—[Cleveland Plain Dealer. ] 


In a talk to workingmen the other day Bishop Ingram, of 
London, said: ‘‘ Human nature always reminds me of the 
story of the two frogs that fell into a pot of cream. One of 
them soon gave up the struggle as a bad job, and without 
much ado sank to the bottom. The other, striking out with 


all his legs and persevering, eventually found himself resting 
upon a pat of butter churned by his own efforts to get his head 
above the level of the cream."’ 








A BIRD CALENDAR AT GEORGE SCHOOL. 


THE following list of birds and the dates of their arrival is 
the result of the observation of Otto C. McCreary, a member 
of the graduating class of George School. (It refers to obser- 
vations made at George School, (Bucks county, Pa.), about 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia.) 
PERMANENT RESIDENTS. P 

Carolina wren, song sparrow, downy woodpecker, broad- 
winged hawk, nuthatch, tufted titmouse, meadow lark, jay 
bird, screech owl, sparrow hawk, American goldfinch, cardinal. 

WINTER RESIDENTS, WITH DATE OF DEPARTURE. 

Second month 6, northern shrike. 

os re 7, horned lark. 


Third ‘* 20, chickadee. 

se ‘* 28, golden-crowned kinglet. 
Fourth ‘ 11, winter wren. 

ee s 16, brown creeper. 

“s “s 17, snow bird. 
Fifth ‘* 14, purple finch. 


SUMMER RESIDENTS, WITH DATE OF ARRIVAL. 
Second month 26, kingfisher. 


‘ ‘* 28, red-headed woodpecker. 
Third ee 1, red-winged blackbird, rusty blackbird, 
bluebird. 
- om 2, flicker. 
es a 7, fox-sparrow. 
“6 es 12, crow blackbird, killdeer, robin. 
ee ‘* 15, phoebe. 
$ ‘« 17, field sparrow. 
" ‘* 21, cow bird. 
oe ‘« 24, fish crow. 
a ‘* 25, Canada goose. 
fs ‘« 29, turkey buzzard. 
Fourth ‘* 4, dove, American merganser. 
“ - 6, hermit thrush. 
“s “ 7, vesper sparrow, Wilson's snipe. 
” " g, yellow palm warbler. 
ns ‘« 11, chipping sparrow. 
os ‘* 13, Osprey. 
J ‘* 14, sapsucker, ruby-crowned kinglet, pied- 
billed grebe. 
iam ‘* 15, swamp sparrow, chimney swift. 
“ ‘« 19, tree swallow. 
" ‘* 20, field plover, Savannah sparrow. 
= ‘« 23, brown thrasher. 
ee ee 24, bank swallow, bob-white. 
ee es 25, water thrush, myrtle warbler, towhee. 
a ‘« 26, ovenbird. 
oe ‘* 27, grasshopper sparrow, teeter-tilt-up, Mary- 
land warbler, cliff swallow. 
mf ‘« 28, wood thrush, white-throated sparrow, black 
and white warbler, black-throated green 
warbler. 
fs ‘« 30, night heron. 
Fifth “s 1, catbird, kingbird, least flycatcher. 


crested flycatcher, barn swallow, green 
heron, redstart, Wilson's thrush, parula 
warbler, Kentucky warbler, whippoorwill. 

black-throated blue warbler, chestnut-sided 
warbler, red-eyed vireo, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, yellow warbler, house wren. 

great blue heron, titlark, barn owl. 

scarlet tanger, Baltimore oriole. 

bobolink, blue-winged warbler, magnolia 
warbler, night hawk. 


4, 
ae se 6, 


7» 


e * 8, warbling vireo. 

ee ‘ g, wood pewee. 

‘ ‘« 12, indigo bunting, Canada warbler, orchard 
oriole, olive-backed thrush, Lincoln 
sparrow. 

du «« 13. black-poll warbler, Blackburnian warbler, 


yellow-bellied flycatcher, purple martin, 
prairie warbler. 
Wilson's warbler, yellow-billed cuckoo, 
, —George School Ides. 
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Educational Bepartment. 


PRESIDENT SWAIN'’'S CALL TO SWARTHMORE. 
In President Swain's farewell address, at the University of 
Indiana, as reported in the Bloomington, Indiana, Evening 
World, of the 18th ultimo, the following passage appears : 

‘« With all these ties to bind me here, why should I leave ? 
I have many generations of Quaker blood in my veins and the 
only college in America founded by that branch of Friends to 
which | belong has called me in a way such that I cannot get 
my consent to decline. While | leave much, I expect much 
from the field which has come to me. Nine years ago, against 
the advice of many of my educational friends, I left Stanford 
University because my Alma Mater placed a duty upon me. 
These have been years of struggle, but | firmly believe that 
Indiana University has come to a period of peace and 
prosperity. I should gladly be a part of the history of the 
coming years, but my place seems to be elsewhere."’ 

The Indianapolis News, in an editorial article, says : 

‘* Indiana has done so much in the way of contributing 
college presidents to institutions beyond her borders that it 
seems quite in the natural order of things that Dr. Joseph 
Swain, President of the State University, should accept the call 
to the presidency of Swarthmore College. Yet one can never 
get used tothe lossof good men. Andso Dr. Swain's departure 
will be regretted by the people of Indiana. The State University 
has prospered under his administration, and his influence will 
be felt long after his departure. His patience, wisdom, tact, 
executive ability, and deep interest in all that is good, combine 
to fit him in a marked degree for the work to which he has 
devoted his life. Of course, Dr. Swain will leave behind him 
many friends. The man, as well as the college president, will 
be missed. Swarthmore is to be congratulated on her choice. 

‘* The business of choosing college presidents is one in 
which it is easy to make mistakes. But no mistake has been 
made in this case. The people of Indiana are, however, 
naturally more concerned with their own loss than with 
Swarthmore’s gain. So, while they wish Dr. Swain the fullest 
measure of success, they hope that Indiana will be successful 
in finding a safe and worthy successor, committed to high 
ideals and correct educational methods."’ 


Locust VALLEY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The commencement 
exercises of Friends’ Academy, L. I., were held Sixth month 20. 
Diplomas for completing the classical course were awarded to 
Richard Downing, Jr., Victor Frances Lecog, Jr., Anna Louise 
Seaman, and Louise Underhill ; for the scientific course to 
John Luyster Bogart, Jr. The orations and essays were 
interspersed with instrumental music and singing. The address 
to the graduates was delivered by Senator William W. Cocks. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of the roth of Sixth 
month the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Dr. 
William H. and E. Irene Meredith. The president read a 
chapter from the Bible. 

Elmer Jordan represented the History Committee and read 
the concluding chapters of the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick."’ 
Anna W. Ball gave a reading entitled, ‘‘What Is His Creed ?”’ 

‘* He put his trust in Heaven, and 
Worked with hand and head ; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
‘* Let us take heed 
For life is brief. 
What was his creed ? 
What his belief ?*’ 

A reading from Whittier was given by Frank Ball, a 
mountain picture, ‘‘ Monadnock from Wachuset,’’ and another 
by Carrie Miller, ‘‘The Altered Motto.’’ After an intermission 
Isaac W. Reeder read ‘‘A Spiritual Experience,’’ by Mary G. 
Smith. A sketch of the life of William Penn was given by 
Phebe R. Bewley. A recitation, ‘‘When Company Comes,”’ 


by Anna W. Ball, and a reading by Gertrude Howard, entitled 


‘« Sympathy,’’ concluded the program. 

Sentiments were given, and the meeting adjourned to meet 
the third Fifth-day evening of Seventh month, at the home of 
Howard and Ella Kinsey. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


Accotink, VA.—The Woodlawn Friends’ Association met 
on First-day evening, Sixth month 22, at the home of Anna 
S. Walton. After Scripture reading by Joseph W. Cox, the 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read. The program 
consisted of a recitation by Jane Pidgeon, ‘‘ Two Ways of 
Seeing Things,’ and the following readings: Whittier's 
‘Eternal Goodness,’’ by Sarah E. Walton ; ‘‘Divine Worship,’’ 
by Lida Gillingham, and three chapters from J. J. Cornell's 
Concise Statement of the Views and Practices of Friends, 
entitled, ‘‘ Christ the Saviour, Salvation, and Restoration,’’ 
by Abbie Gillingham. 

The last reading was followed by comment and discussion. 
After sentiments were given, the president read the program 
for the next meeting, which will be held at the home of Hannah 
W. Cox, in four weeks. L. W. G., Secretary. 


PENN’s GROVE, Pa.—Penn’s Grove Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Margaret Brosius, First-day after- 
noon, Sixth month 22. The president, W. Penn Hoopes, 
opened the meeting by reading the 9th Psalm. The hymn, 
‘« What a Friend we have in Jesus "’ was sung, anda beautiful 
poem entitled ‘‘ Whittier’s Birthday,’’ by J. Russell Hayes, 
was read by Mary E. Webster. A recitation entitled ‘‘ Never 
Failing,’’ was given by Viola Webster ; Tacie C. Broomell 
read ‘‘ A Lifetime too Late ;'’ Chalkley Webster read ‘‘ The 
Guest of the Sinner ;"’ Edgar A. Mewes gave a well-written 
paper, representing the Discipline Committee ; verses from the 
Richmond Conference were read by Mary H. Tudor. 

The program was then given out for next meeting, and 
after roll-call the Association adjourned to meet at the home 
of Howard Newcomer, Seventh month 27. 

Mary S. LUKENS, Sec. 


CHESTER, Pa.—On Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 20, at 
8 o'clock, the last regular meeting until the Tenth month of the 
Chester Friends’ Association was held. The regular busi- 
ness was taken up and the old officers were all reélected for 
the next year. It was agreed to have a picnic, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to decide upon the place and to make all ar- 
rangements. After the business had all been disposed of, the 
members were invited to adjourn to the meeting-house lawn, 
where refreshments were served and the rest of the evening 
was devoted to having a social time. 

Ipa E. Houston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Eva MARCH TapPaAN, “ head of the English Department ’’ 
in the High School at Worcester, Mass., who has written a 
brief history of England, called ‘‘ England's Story,’’ has added 
a similar volume, which she entitles ‘‘ Our Country's Story.”’ 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is a sketch of the his- 
tory of the United States, and beginning with Columbus comes 
down to the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. To put 


all this in one small volume is no easy matter, and to do it so 
that the narrative will be readable as well as accurate 1s some- 
thing still more difficult. Dr. Tappan, however, has achieved 
a good degree of success, and her little volume, designed as an 
elementary text-book for schools, will no doubt be welcome. 
It is liberally illustrated. 

Disproportionate space is given the chapters on New Eng- 
land—a feature long observed in histories made east of the 
Hudson. The details given in reference to Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey lack that precision in some instances which would 
be desirable. The description of Penn's Indian policy follows, 
as usual, the Iroquois legend, and a paragraph of five lines on 
page 104 hasthree important errors. Penn did not die ‘‘ about 
twenty years after his city was founded’’—in 1702—but in 
1718. He did not buy New Jersey, nor did it remain ‘‘a part 











of his State until the Revolution."’ Whether it may be truly 
said that ‘‘ his heirs were greedy and unjust '’—more than the 


ordinary greed and injustice of mankind—is a matter of contro- 
versy, not of history. 


























A ‘‘story of the present time ’’ is the sub-title for a volume 
just issued (New York and London : Longmans, Green & Co.), 
with the title ‘‘ The Hinderers.'’ The author is ‘‘ Edna 
Lyall,’’ a well-known English writer of fiction. Her story re- 
lates to a young girl, Irene, the granddaughter of an old gov- 
ernor, Sir George de St. Croix, of Espaniere, a West Indian 
possession of Great Britain. Irene goes to England upon the 
death of her grandfather, and her experiences there make the 
book. She finds the worldly and artificial life not at all to 
her liking, and she is especially out of sympathy with the 
‘*hinderers ’’ who stand in the way of the coming of a true 
Christianity, and who may be found referred to in Luke's 
Gospel (xi., 52). 

In the course of the story there are several allusions to the 
Friends, and particularly to an English family prominent in 
the Society who have large interests in the cocoa manufacture. 
‘* Edna Lyall’’ has been one of those in England who with- 
stood the war excitement, and strove to have the nation follow 
the path of good will and mutual help. 




















































































































PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


JOHN L. CARVER, of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, 
accompanied by his wife, sailed from this city on the 27th ult. 
for an ocean trip and a short tour abroad. They expect to 
visit principally England and Scotland, and to return early in 
Ninth month. 















































Dr. Joseph S. Walton and his son Barnard, and Professor 
George H. Nutt, reached Buck Hill Falls on the 28th ult., 
having walked up from George School, except a twenty-mile 
lift by rail. The distance by the route they took is probably 
eighty miles. 

Prof. Charles M. Stabler, of George School, is installed in 
a cottage near Mount Pocono (ten miles from Buck Hill Falls), 
with his family, for the summer. His health has improved. 















































Ambassador Andrew D. White's book, ‘‘A History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology,’’ has been translated into 


Italian. The ambassador will speak at the Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Leipsic. 




















Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, left Swarth- 
more early last month to make a visit to his mother in Ne- 
braska. He returned eastward on the 3oth ult. and joined his 
family at Buck Hill Falls, going with them to Maine, where 
they will spend the summer. 
































A BriITIsH soldier writing from South Africa, after speaking 
of the general abstinence of the Boers from intoxicating liquors, 
narrates the following incident: ‘‘Seven men were sent out 
on watch at night ; it was bitter cold, and the men were not 
allowed to march about to keep themselves warm. We were 
on top of a kop. The men had an issue of rum at night. 
Next morning five of the seven men were ill, and three sent 
to the hospital. The two who came through all right were 
Good Templars.”’ 















































For the sake of the children, let never a tone 
Of anger from lips of yours be known ; 
Let them hear no sound of the terrible strife, 
Of the fearful and clangorous battle of life, 
For it is right 
That life be bright 
To the child. 


Ir is probable that one of the outcomes of the miners’ strike 
will be a vast increase in the use of soft coal, and the adoption 
of some device for the prevention of the smoke nuisance 
connected therewith. 





















































Dr. William Lowe Bryan has been elected president of the 
University of Indiana, to succeed Dr. Joseph Swain. He has 
been vice-president of the University for several years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A STORY OF STANTON. 
RiGHT on the bank of Red Clay Creek it stands, 
A stanch old relic of colonial days, 
This mansion, once the proudest hereaways,— 


Still flanked by fertile fields of wheat and maize 
It looketh calmly o’er the meadowlands. 


Here, when the Revolutionary War 

Wrenched from the English throne an empire vast, 
Secluded, safe, while through the land there passed 
Events momentous, following thick and fast, 

Lived Caleb Byrnes, my good progenitor. 


A Quaker was old Caleb, sternly set ; 

His conscience would not let him fight,—he knew 
Only to love his neighbor, and to do 

His duty as God pointed,—stalwart, true, 

His spirit haunts this ancient mansion yet. 


A wife had Caleb fit for such a man, 

And children came as should to such a pair, 
Fair-skinned, blue-eyed, with wealth of soft, dark hair, 
Strong limbs and supple,—lungs that loved the air, 
God's free, pure air, fresh as when time began ! 


The soldiers came and camped along the ridge, 

On which the old house stood,—there soon should be 
A battle there ; the folks were warned to flee, 

The English were approaching rapidly, 

As told the firing down at Cooch’s Bridge. 


They did not fly, those Quakers,-—with their brood, 
They went into the cellar, and there staid 

Beneath the great, brick arch that had been made 
To hold the chimney’s weight, and unafraid, 
Bided the issue in their solitude. 


I love the old house and the old brick arch ; 

I love this story of the ancient days,— 

The courage self-sufficient it displays, — 

Such were our father’s sturdy wills and ways 

That kept them flush with Progress’ onward march ! 
HOWELL 5. ENGLAND. 


OUR HOME MAKER. 
WHERE the mountains slope to the westward, 
And their purple chalices hold 
The new-made wine of the sunset, 
Crimson and amber and gold— 


In the old, wide-open doorway, 
With the elm boughs overhead, 
The house all garnished behind her, 
And the plentiful table spread, 


She has stood to welcome our coming, 
Watching our upward climb, 

In the sweet June weather that brought us, 
Oh! many and manya time! 


To-day, in the gentle splendor 
Of the early summer noon— 
Perfect in sunshine and fragrance, 
Although it is hardly June— 


Again is her doorway opened, 
And the house is garnished and sweet ; 
But she silently waits for our coming, 
And we enter with silent feet. 
A little within she is waiting, 
Not where she has met us before, 
For over the pleasant threshold 
She is only to cross once more. 


The smile on her face is quiet, 

And a lily is on her breast ; 
Her hands are folded together, 
And the word on her lips is ‘‘ rest."’ 


And yet it looks like a welcome, 

For her work is compassed and done, 
All things are seemly and ready, 

And her summer is just begun. 


It is we who may not cross over, 
Only with song and prayer, 
A little way into the glory, 
We may reach as we leave her there. 


But we cannot think of her idle, 
She must be a homemaker still ; 

God giveth that work to the angels 
Who fittest the task fulfill. 


And somewhere yet in the hilltops 
Of the country that hath no pain, 
She will watch in her beautiful doorway, 
To bid us a welcome again. 
—Adeline D. T. Whitney,in Boston Transcript. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIVING an invitation ‘to the commencement exer- 
cises of this School, I felt it my duty, as clerk of the 
Sub-committee on Colored People to visit it, and 
make myself better acquainted with the work being 
done there for colored youth. The Berean Presbyte- 
rian Church is located on South College avenue, above 
Nineteenth street, and is a neat, attractive edifice, with 
grounds nicely laid out in front and at the side. The 
Rev. Matthew Anderson, principal of the School, con- 
ducted the visitors through the various rooms, or in- 
troduced us to the teachers, who could more fully ex- 
plain the work in the several departments. The ex- 
hibit included millinery, dressmaking, plain sewing, 
carpentry, upholstering, electric wiring, cooking, and 
book-keeping. There is a room devoted to Eng- 
lish, and it is used as a kindergarten in the morning. 
All the departments except the latter are conducted at 
night, the pupils coming after their regular day’s work 
is done, and some of them from long distances. The 
basement of the church is utilized for the purpose, all 
the work except the millinery being done there. 
What has been accomplished is truly creditable to both 
teachers and pupils, and the exhibit compared favora- 
bly with other school exhibits in similar lines of work. 
I counted forty-eight hats, or bonnets, all neatly made, 
and some displaying good taste. The dresses were of 
silk or woolen goods, made to fit those for whom they 
were intended, and were genteel and serviceable. 

The carpentry exhibit contained step-ladders, high 
and low stools, ironing-boards, drawing-boards, etc., 
and a model frame house, showing the degrees by 
which the house is brought to completion. 

In upholstering there were several specimens of 
stuffed chairs, a lounge, and mattress. 

The electric wiring is done in very close quarters, 
only three or four individuals being able to crowd into 
it at a time. 

The plain sewing being done at night, and under 
adverse circumstances, I thought very good, and cred- 
itable asa whole. One of the teachers said she pittied 
some of the girls, who came so far and worked so 
hard, and the two hours allotted to them seemed so 
short. 

Now that the mortgage is paid off, the trustees are 
desirous of providing a suitable building for the 
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school. Judge William N. Ashman is president of 
the board and George Price is treasurer, No. 623 
Walnut street. 

In the evening there was music by the School 
Chorus, and essays by the pupils on such subjects as 
‘« Desserts,”’ “‘The Ideal Housewife,” “‘Business Quali- 
fications,” “‘Importance of Dressmaking,”’ etc. 

The certificates were awarded by Judge Ashman, 
and Talcott Williams gave the annual address. There 
were twe graduates in cooking, a boy and a girl, five 
in dressmaking, five in millinery, and one in English. 
Matthew Anderson resembles Booker Washington in 
a modest way, and is doing a good work. As he 
spoke for us during yearly meeting week he is thereby 
known to many who would not otherwise have heard 
of him. 

I believe the school is worthy of encouragement, 
and hope that this notice may incline some to send 
them a contribution toward their new building. 

SuSANNA M. GASKILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa., Sixth month 27, 1902. 


A STORY WORTH THE TELLING. 
HERE is a little story which never before has been told 
in print, but which is surely as well worth the telling 
as the histories of wars and crimes and sharp tricks in 
the money market with which our papers and minds 
are filled nowadays. 

A certain shrewd Hebrew merchant, whom we 
shall call Lejee, built, a few years ago, a huge depart- 
ment store in one of our large cities. It was planned 
to occupy a whole block. But the corner lot, forty 
feet square, was owned by an old German watchmaker 
named Weber, who refused to sell it. 

“No, I will not give up my house,” he said. “I 
bought it when property here was cheap, and I have 
lived and worked here for fifty-two years. I will not 
sell it.” 

‘‘ But,” Lejee patiently reasoned, “you virtually 
gave up business years ago. You make or sell no 
watches now. Your sons have other pursuits. You 
don’t live in the house; only sit in this office all day 
long, looking out of the window.” ; 

The office was a small corner room in the second 
story, with an open fireplace, around which were set 
some old Dutch tiles. A battered walnut desk was 
fitted into the wall, and before it stood an old chair 
and a sheepskin cover. 

The old man’s face grew red. 
he said ; *‘ I don’t work here. 
on without work. But I am an old man, and want to 
live in this room. It is home to me. When my wife 
and I first came here we were poor. I worked in the 
shop below, but we lived here. Greta fried the cakes 
and wurst over that fire; the cradle stood in that cor- 
ner. Little Jan was born here ; his coffin was carried 
out of that door. Greta is dead for many a long year. 
But when I sit here and look out of the window, I 
think she is with me. For thirty years she and I 
looked out of that window and talked of the changes 
in the street below.”’ 

Lejee was silenced for the time, but began his ar- 
guments again the next day, doubling his offer. 


“You are right,” 
I have enough to live 
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“ The lot is worth that to me,” he said, “as I own 
the block, but to nobody else. You are throwing 
away a large sum, which would be a great help to 
your sons, that you may indulge a bit of sentiment. 
Have you the right to do that ?”’ 

Weber was hard pushed. His boys were strug- 
gling on with small means; this money would set 
them on their feet; would enable them to marry. 
What right had he to spoil their lives that he might 
sit and dream of old times? The next day he gave 
his consent, and the sale was made. 

The old man lived in the suburbs ; he never came 
to that part of the town while the building was in 
progress. When it was finished, and the huge depart- 
ment store was thrown open to the public, Lejee one 
day asked him to come in. He led him through the 
great crowded salesrooms, piled one on top of another 
for nine stories, and then drew him into a narrow 
passage and flung open a door. 

“ There is your little office, just as you left it,” he 
said. ‘We have built around it, and beside it, and 
over it, but not a brick in it has been touched. There 
is your fire, with the old tiles and your desk, and your 
chair was brought back to-day. It is your office, Mr. 
Weber, and if you will sit here as long as you live 
and think of them that are gone, and watch the changes 
in the street below, I shall feel there is a blessing on 
the big house, because I have a friend in it.” —[The 
Congregationalist. | 


Simpticiry Not A MATTER OF LINEAR MEASURE. 
—In talking to children we use words that they can 
understand. And in choosing such words we must 
consider that it is not alone the length of the word 
that settles the question of its fitness for a child. A 
number of little books for children have been written 
where every word was of one syllable. But such 
books are not the simplest, nor are they the easiest 
for a child to understand. One who would employ the 
best words for children must talk much with children. 
Having that experience, if he fails to use words that 
children understand, the fault is his, not the child’s. 
And it is important for him to consider what has been 
often suggested in this connection, that in talking to a 
child “‘ the measure of simplicity in not linear meas- 
ure.” A child can often understand a familiar word 
of two syllables, or three, when an unfamiliar word 


of one fails to convey the meaning intended.—[S. S. 
Times. ] 
3¢€ 

InrEGRITY.—A man of integrity is a true man, a 
bold man, and a steady man; he is to be trusted 
and relied upon. No bribes can corrupt him, no fear 
daunt him; his word is slow in coming, but sure. 
He shines brighest in the fire, and his friend hears of 
him most when he most needs him. His courage 
grows with danger, and conquers opposition by con- 
stancy. As he cannot be flattered or frightened into 
that he dislikes, so he hates flattery and temporizing 
in others. He runs with truth and not with the times, 
—with right and not with might.—[Wm. Penn. ] 









Queen Alexandra a Good Cook. 
VIEWED from a human point of view—just now a popular one 
from which to contemplate royalty—Queen Alexandra is the 
peer of any lady in England in housewifery. For her profi- 
ciency she has ,to thank her excellent mother, the late Queen 
Louise of Denmark, and the exigencies of her childhood life, 
which was the reverse of luxurious. 

There were not many servants at the Gule Palace, says the 
author of a recent ‘‘ Life of Queen Alexandra,"’ and the young 
Danish princesses were required to dust their own rooms, and 
make themselves generally useful about the house and at meal 
times. A gentleman who one day was invited to partake of 
the informa] family luncheon at the palace recalls that the fam- 
ily butter-dish chanced to need replenishing, and Princess 
Louise, instead of summoning a servant, turned to her eldest 
daughter and said : 

‘‘Alexandra, will you fetch some more butter ?"’ 

And the future Queen of England departed willingly and 
gracefully on the homely errand to the larder. 

During a visit paid her in 1888 with the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, the Princess of Wales, after inspecting 
every part of the Home for Scandinavian Sailors, said to Mrs. 
Melin, the superintendent : 

‘« | would like to see the kitchen.”’ 

It was dinner time, and the cook was frying fish. 

‘1 can cook fish,’’ said the princess ; ‘‘let me show you 
if I cannot.’’ She went to the cooking range and deftly turned 
the fish in the pan till it had taken the requisite brown. 

The cook looked none too well pleased at ladies in the 
kitchen, but when, as the visitors turned to leave, Mrs. Melin 
whispered, ‘‘ It is the Princess of Wales who has fried the 
fish,’’ the cook showed such astonishment that the princess 
burst into a hearty laugh. ~[Youth’s Companion. ] 


Mexican History in a Nutshell. 

As1A probably furnished Anahuac’s shadowy tribes. Primi- 
tive Aztec civilization, not unlike Egypt's and Hindustan’s, 
ended with intrepid Cucauhtemoc, Montezuma’s nephew. In 
1518 modest Grijalva discovered, and in 1521 the persevering 
Cortes, after defeat, conquered Mexico for Spain. The mili- 
tarism of Cortes, and the tyranny of two Royal Audiences pre- 
ceded (1535) the yoke of sixty-four Viceroys. Revolution be- 
gan in 1810 by the martyred Hidalgo, continued by patient 
Morlos, ended in independence achieved in 1822 by mistaken 
Iturbide, whose empire fell in 1824—generals, dictators, and 
presidents supervening. Texan independence, 1838, pre- 
ceded war with the Americans, 1846, and the failure of dream- 
ing Maximilian’s imperialism in 1867 left the peaceful and pro- 
gressive republic of Diaz.—[Gathered. } 


Why Dickens Lives. 


In the Editor's Easy Chair of Harper's Magazine, W. D. 
Howells discusses the reasons for the hold which Dickens has 
maintained on the public. He says : 


‘«Dickens could never have had his tremendous hold 


(which we are instructed from time to time he has never really 
lost) upon the English-reading world of his day if he had been 
merely a great literary mannerist, a prodigious convention as to 
how life was to be looked at in fiction, a sentimentalist of reach 
as wide as the whole surface of human nature. He was some- 
thing far greater and better than anything of either kind. In 
the first place, he had a wonderfully dramatic talent, not of 
the finest or truest sort, but the strongest. He did make things 
live upon that vast and thickly-peopled stage of his, and he re- 
ligiously respected the illusion of their incentive among all the 
actors. They might be puppets, but he never called them so; 
they might be melodramatic, and for good or bad they mostly 
were, but they were never undramatic. He never felt them 
so, and he never suffered the spectator to feel them so. 

‘« He was true to them ; but, better than this, he was true 
to certain needs and hopes of human nature. He showed such 
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tenderness for the poor, the common, the hapless and friend- 
less, that one could not read his books without feeling one’s 
heart warm to the author, and without imbibing a belief in his 
goodness, which survived distinct proofs of his peccability. 
Long after he appeared not quite the unselfish and generous 
fount from which such kindness as his ought logically to have 
flowed, he kept the respect, or the show of respect, which he 
had always cherished for those needs and hopes of human 
nature. His work made always for equality, for fraternity, and 
if he sentimentalized the world, he also in equal measure 
democratized it. We fancy it was the instinctive and often 
unconscious democracy of Dickens which did much to endear 
him to Americans, whom otherwise he took little pains to en- 
dear himself to; and we could wish him back in his old in- 
fluence for that reason if for no other."’ 


England’s Boer War Bill. 


New York Evening Post. 
THE total cost to England of the Boer war, including the 
estimates for the year ending March 31, 1903, is £222,974,000, 
or about $1,100,000,000. A pamphlet of the Cobden Club 


shows that this is sufficient to establish fifty universities, while 
Oxford and Cambridge are desperately poor and hardly able 
to keep their heads ahove water. This money has been spent 
‘in the partial devastation of two British colonies, and the 
almost complete devastation of two neighboring republics."’ 

Of the money so spent £159,000,000 has been, or is to be, 
borrowed. The increase of taxation of the United Kingdom 
since the beginning of the war is £34,173,000 for the current 
year, and of this sum £17,600,000, or more than one-half, has 
been the increase of the income tax. This is the proper place 
to look for the means of carrying on a war, and we can under- 
stand how it happens that some of the titled classes, after 
footing their income-tax bills, are asking to be excused from 
the coronation ceremonies on the ground of expense. 


Oral Training for the Deaf. 


A PHILADELPHIA woman has had honors thrust upon her. 
Miss Mary S. Garrett, whose Home for the Oral Training of 
Deaf Children before they are of school age is so well-known 


to us, sailed on Wednesday for England, to deliver an address 
before the International Congress for the Welfare and 
Protection of Children. 

The subject is, of course, the work to which Miss Garrett 
has devoted her life, and her friends receive with delight this 
new proof of the fact that her methods with deaf children are 
attracting the attention of the world. 

To this Congress will go experts in child saving work from 
every country awake to the needs of its little ones. The 
methods and aims of the organization are somewhat similar to 
those of our National Conference of Charities, save that this 
Congress confines itself solely to the consideration of matters 
relating to schools and homes for neglected, deserted, vagrant, 
diseased, and delinquent children. The last meeting (in 1899) 
at Budapest, under the patronage of the Archduke Joseph, was 
one of great interest, and this one in London, July 15, 16, 17, 
18, promises as much.—[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


Loss of Life in the Jewish Wars, 

By Wers in the time of Sesostris, ‘ ‘ 
By those of Semiramis, Cyrus, and Alexander, ‘ 
By Alexander's Successors, 

Grecian Wars, ° 

Wars of the twelve Ceesars, is 30,000,000 
Roman Wars before Julius Czsar, : 60,000,000 
Wars of the Roman Empire, Turks, and Saracens, 180,000,000 
Wars of the Reformation, ; 30,000,000 
Wars of the Middle Ages, and 9 crusades, . 80,000,000 
Tartar and African Wars, . « « 180,000,000 
American Indians destroyed by ‘the Spaniards, . 12,000,000 
Wars of Napoleon, .. . aust 6,000,000 


25,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000, 000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 


Total, . +» 683,000,000 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE session of Congress is expected, at this writing, to close 
immediately. President Roosevelt, on the 28th ultimo, signed 
the Isthmian Canal bill. The Conference committee on the 
Philippine ‘‘ Civil Government’’ bill came to an agreement 
on the 30th ultimo, and the House adopted their report, 149 
to 92. The agreement was upon the lines of the House bill, 
which differed from the Senate measure, and was preferred by 
Governor Taft. It provides for a Legislature of the Islands, 
at some future time, probably in three years. It is considered 


that the measure is some concession to the idea of Philippine 
self-government. 


THE House of Representatives concurred in the action of 
the Senate adopting the Panama Canal route. Authority is 
given to acquire from the Republic of Colombia exclusive and 
perpetual control of a strip of land, not less than six miles 
wide, from ocean to ocean, the right to operate and protect the 
canal, and the right to maintain and operate the Panama Rail- 
road, if a controlling interest in the road shall have been 
acquired by the United States. The United States is to have 
jurisdiction over the strip and the ports at the ends thereof, 
and the right to make necessary police and sanitary regula- 
tions, and to establish judicial tribunals to enforce the same. 
The canal is to be of sufficient size to afford convenient passage 
for ships of the greatest tonnage and draught now in use. 


A NUMBER of important measures, including several 
recommended by President Roosevelt in his annual message, 
have failed to pass at this session. Among these the most 
conspicuous is the Cuban ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ bill, which was allowed 
to drop in the Senate by the Republican ‘< leaders,’’ notwith- 
standing the President's special message recommending it. 
Other measures not passed are the ship subsidy bill, the bill 
to admit New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma as States, and 
the immigration, ‘‘ anti-anarchy,’’ Appalachian forest reserve, 
‘‘anti-trust,"’ and army reorganization bills. Some of these 


will probably be passed at the next session, to begin in 
Twelfth month. 


SINCE the operation performed on King Edward, on the 
24th ultimo, he has progressed favorably, according to the 
bulletins given out by the physicians, and the acute anxiety 
exhibited in England has, at this writing, almost wholly 
subsided, the public expectation being that he will recover. 
The sudden and wholly unexpected abandonment of the 
coronation ceremonies caused great disappointment and to 
many persons in London enormous losses, the preparations 
for it having been very costly. 


DispaATcHES from Bombay say that great alarm is felt in 
West India, because of the continued absence of the monsoon 
(the heavy rainfall), which usually comes early in June. The 
non-appearance of the monsoon is attributed to the eruption of 
Mont Pelee, Martinique, and meteorologists are quoted as 
saying that the eruption deflected the monsoon a thousand 
miles to the westward. 

The condition of the people in the west of India, especially 
the province of Gujoret, is such that ‘ unspeakable distress *’ 
must follow the failure of the rains. 


EXCESSIVE rains have done great damage to growing crops 
in the Middle West and Western States. Professor Cox, of 
the United States Weather Bureau, of Chicago, said on the 
30th that further rainfall would make the loss to farmers 
‘*beyond calculation.’ The State of Illinois has especially 
suffered. The Washington weather office said on the 3oth : 

‘*Rain continues in the Ohio Valley, and the Middle 
Atlantic States. The heavy rains that have persisted for 
several days in the Missouri and Middle Mississippi Valley 
have ceased. 

‘*Temperature continues below the seasonal average 
generally east of the Rocky Mountains, except in the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States.”’ 
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NEWS NOTES. 


CuHocera has appeared at Tokio, Japan, and a case was 
discovered on the United States transport 7homas at Manila. 


A CELEBRATED physician asserts that the additional height 
and weight of Britons and Americans’ in the last half century 
are chiefly due to the increased consumption of sugar. 


OWING to a plague of rats and mice, cats sell at $25 apiece 
in North Yukon Territory. Here seems an excellent chance 
for a modern Dick Whittington. The dog there is still a beast 
of burden. 


By unanimous opinion of the Colorado Supreme Court the 
city of Denver is declared to de entitled to the $2,000,000 
willed it by George W. Clayton for the founding of the Clay- 
ton College for Boys. 

THE old stone chimney which stands on the lands of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company isto be removed. It was built by 
the French in 1750, and was the first stone structure erected 
in the Niagara locality. 

PROFESSOR Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, has in- 
vented a cold-air stove. 


FRIENDS’ INT 


ELLIGENCER. 


that it will reduce the temperature of a room to about 64 de- 
grees, and will at the same time take the dust out of the air 
that passes through it. 

THE anthracite coal ‘‘ operators’’ issued a statement on 
the 30th ult. asserting that the strike was breaking up, and 
that it appeared likely work would soon be resumed. The 
men denied the truth of the operators’ statement. 

FIFTEEN thousand skilled and unskilled employés of the 
United States Steel Corporation at the mills and furnaces in 
and about Pittsburg received in their pay envelopes last week 
a IO per cent. increase in wages. 


THE Pennsylvania Democratic State Convention at Erie on 
the 25th instant nominated Robert E. Pattison for Governor, 
George W. Guthrie, of Pittsburg, for Lieutenant-Governor, and 
James Nolan for Secretary of the Interior. Pattison has twice 
been elected Governor of Pennsylvania, the last time in 1890. 


DuRING the iron and steel strike last summer the workmen 
employed by the Illinois Steel Company refused to accept 
advice to break their centracts ; the men remained at work. 


| Last week the Illinois Steel Company advanced the wages of 
The warm air passes in at the top, is | 


its men Io per cent., ‘‘in recognition of the advanced cost of 


cooled, sinks, and passes out at the bottom. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

SEVENTH MONTH : 
6. Reading, 11.00 a. m. 
20. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. LINvILL, Clerk. 





*,* First-day morning meetings held at 
Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and at 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave., will 
meet, during the summer, at 10.30 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock. 





*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Hockessin on 
First-day, Eighth month 13, to convene 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 


O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


VERY LOW RATES TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

On account of the Biennial Meeting 
Knights of Pythias, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, August 11th to 22d, the Southern 
Railway will sell round trip tickets to San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles, on August Ist, 
to August 9th, good to return until Sep- 
tember 30th, 1902, at greatly reduced rates. 
The round trip rate from Philadelphia will 
be $66.75, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points, with generous stop-overs 
and privilege of returning a different route 
if desired, at rate of $68.25. Passengers 
may avail themselves of either the stand- 
ard sleeper, in which berth rate is $19.00 
through from Philadelphia, or the Excur- 
sion sleeper in which the berth rate is $7.00 
from Washington. ‘Theabove rates apply 
to the general public. 

The Southern Railway operates tri- 
weekly personally conducted tourist cars 
between Washington and San Francisco 
without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


It is claimed | living.’ 


El Paso, and Los Angeles. 

leave Washington 8.45 p. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The route 
the Louthand West. It is most interesting 
to see New Orleans, San Antonio, and El 
Paso, the latter place which is just across 


the river from the old Mexican town of 


Juarez, where all the old customs prevail. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information. 


POCONO MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


WITHIN three hours of New York are some 
of the most delightful mountain resorts of 
the East, ranging in height from 1,600 to 
2,200 feet. They are situated in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania, on the 
main line of the Lackawanna Railroad, 
which operates a special fast express ser- 
vice on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
for business men desiring to spend Sunday 
with their families. These trains return 
Sunday night and Mondry morning, re- 
spectively, affording a comfortable week- 
end escape from town. Interesting infor- 
mation about these places will be found in 
Mountain and Lake Resorts, a little book 
just issued by the Passenger Department 
of the Lackawanna Railroad. It is hand- 
somely illustrated and contains a series of 
delightful sketches, entitled The Experi- 
ences of Pa. Send five cents in stamps to 
T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 


HOW AND WHERE. 


Tue Lackawanna Railroad has just es- 
tablished a Resort Bureau which will give 
complete information how and where to 
spend the summer along its line. Booklets 
and information regarding resorts at Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Mount Po- 
cono, Lake Hopatconc, Richfield Springs, 
and many other attractive resorts will be 
sent on request accompanied by two cents 
in stamps to this Resort Bureau, 429 Broad- 
way, corner Howard street, New York City. 


Tourist cars 


is through the most delightful section of 


LOW RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

THE Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., August 
17th, 18th, and 19th, good to return until 
| August 25th, 1902, at rate of one fare, 
account of the Meeting Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturalists. 
| This rate is applicable to the general 
| public. The round trip rate from Wash- 
tj Through Pullman 





| ington will be $14.95. 
| drawing-room sleeping cars to Asheville 
| daily. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
| Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish 
| all information. 


JoHNSON: ‘‘Do you know young 
Jones?’’ O'Kelly: ‘Yis, sor, I know 
him.’’ Johnson: ‘‘ Can a person believe 


| what he says?’’ Pat: “Faith, and it's 

jist this way: when he tells ye the truth ye 
can belave every word he says ; but when 
he lies to yez ye betther have no confi- 
dence in him at all.’’—[Selected. ] 


COCOANUT trees grow in large plantations 
close to the shore all over the Philippine 
Islands. Within the last twelve years the 
trade has increased tremendously. The 
product is periodically affected by heavy 
typhoons, but requires only a few years to 
pick up again. 

THe ‘‘American Mediterranean,’’ as 
the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea are 
often called, has a circuit from Cape Sable 
round to the Bahamas of no less than 


AT the present ratio of progress seventy 
years will elapse before Pompeii is entirely 
uncovered. It is thought that as much of 

| treasure remains as has been exhumed. 


| ‘* BESSIE, dear, can't you keep your 
| : . . o. 399 

chair from squeaking when you rock it ? 
‘I didn’t know it squoke, mamma.’’— 
[Chicago Tribune. } 








A LITTLE knowledge of English is, in- 
deed, a dangerous thing. At Bombay a 
native baker has had the words ‘‘European 
oafer '’ painted on his door.—[Tid-Bits. } 








EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rth Strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Casaleges. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, appl 
yo OSEPH S. WALTON, Princi; 


George School, enna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin 
furnishes . 
pares for colle, 

J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


of Philadelphia ; 
vactical, guarded education, and pre- 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Bron Sexss, 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. | 
Terms are = by reason ot endowment. 
or particulars address 
A. DAVIS "JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Va! ley, mY. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptnc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar ScHoot.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drai the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore. Pa. 


The ‘Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
seedacations! besrding cchocl, ender care of Fronds. 
Prepares for college, 


Terms moderate. 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, “Head Master. 


FRIENDS’ INTELL IGENCER. 


A GERMAN allegory tells of two little 
girls. They had been playing together in 
a strange garden, and soon one ran to her 
mother full of disappointment. 

‘«The garden's a sad place, mother.’’ 

‘Why, my child?”’ 

**I've been all round and every rose 
tree has cruel thorns upon it.”’ 

Then the second child came in, breath- 
less. 

‘Oh, mother, the garden's a beautiful 
place !"’ 

‘* How so, my child?’’ 

‘* Why, I've been all around, and every 
thornbush has lovely roses growing on it !"’ 

And the mother wondered at the differ- 
ence in the two children.—[Zion’s Out- 
look. } 


PETER CARTWRIGHT, the famous pioneer 
Methodist circuit rider, while travelling to 
an appointment one day saw two young 
men of his acquaintance sitting idly on the 
bank of a small stream fishing. It was a 
fine spring day, and the scent of freshly 
plowed fields was in the air. 

‘* Boys,’ he said, ‘‘ 1 am sorry to see you 
breaking the fourth commandment.’ 

‘«Why, Uncle Peter,’’ they said with a 
laugh at his expense, ‘* this isn't Sunday !"’ 

‘«T know it,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ but you are 
breaking the fourth commandment. You 
forget that one part of it says, ‘ Six days 
shalt thou labor.’ ’’ 


THE following were culled by a teacher 
from the examination papers : 

‘*The equator is a menagerie lion 
running around between the North and 
South Pole.”’ 

‘«Ingenious, a stupid person, from in, 
not, and genious, a smart person.”’ 

‘« Discretion, a difference of sex between 
animals.”’ 

‘« The early Briton wore a skin, he tied 
it at the waist. He wore legions on his 
legs. He had eyes of a blue shade which 
plainly showed his semi-civilization. He 
wore on his feet mocassions or scandals.”’ 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
w 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. ee. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
f the “British Friend.’’ Smal! pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By ag Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy § cents, 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS. 
$1.00; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


(Second Series.) 
Price $0.90 ; by 


%y D. Heston. Price 


By Emma Speakman 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


No 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, 1ocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia Merchants’ Trust Company, 


409 Chestnut Street 


_FRIENDS' 


INTELLIG 





Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R.Shipley,. . . . 

T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Joseph Ashbrook, 

J. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, 

J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice President 
Vice-President 
° ne of Insurance Dep’t 
‘ Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

’ Assistant Trust Officer 
‘reasurer 

. Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 


James V_ Watson. 
William Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
J. Preston Thomas, 
Robert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Taylor. 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
- Wistar Brown, 

enry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Philip C. Garrett, 

Frank H. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 





Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 








| 


Young Friends’ Review | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Bustngss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. | 


Summer Silk Specials. 


The most noticeable feature of 
these Silks is their seasonableness, 
which, in connection with their ex- 
cellent quality and low price, makes | 
the offering one worth taking advan- 
tage of promptly. 


SPOT-PROOF HABUTAI SILK—a soft 
and mellow fabric that water will not | 
spot; desirable for whole gowns for 
summer wear; 27 inches wide; regu- | 
larly $1.25—here at $1.00 a yard, 

BLACK ‘* TOURIST”’ SILK—so-called 
because of its being especially adapted 
for making travelling wraps—it sheds 
the dust easily ; soft twill, and about 
the weight of India silk ; full 26 inches 
wide—special at 75 cents a yard. 

BLACK TAFFETA SILK—a special 
number that we have sold freely and 
with great satisfaction ; full 24 inches 
wide ; only a few pieces remain at our 
special price—78 cents a yard. 

ALL-BLACK CORDED WASH SILKS— 
many styles; just the thing for a cool 
waist to wear at the shore or in the 
mountains—50 cents a yard. | 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS” INTELLIGENGER. 


| Industrial department the past year. 
| first few weeks were devoted to preparing 
| work for our exhibit at the Exposition. 
| The pupils entered into it heartily, and the 


| is sent to Europe. 


LAING SCHOOL INDUSTRIES.—Good, sat- 
isfactory work has been performed in the 
The 


variety of garments from the sewing room, 
the neatly repaired shoes from the cob- 
bling shop, together with the specimens of 
handwriting, the examination papers, and 
pen and pencil drawing from the higher 
rooms, have won many words of com- 
mendation for pupils and teachers. 

The millinery department, which has 
been in operation a part of the winter, has 
greatly interested the older girls, and they 
have learned to do good work. Here old 
hats are ripped up and made over, old 
trimmings taken off, brushed, pressed, and 
used again, and everything made to go as 
far as possible ; but ‘‘ the supply was not 
equal to the demand,’’ and gave out. We 
shall resume this work in the fall. 

All the incidental expenses of this de- 
partment are met from the proceeds of the 
sale of the work accomplished. It is not 
easy always to keep up with the demand 
for leather, thread, and material to keep so 
many at work, but through the good man- 
agement of the teacher in charge it has 
been done, and she has a small sum on 
hand with which to commence in the fall. 
—[Laing School Visitor. } 


CONGRESSMAN BROWNLOW, of Tennes- 
see, has a smart granddaughter, whose 
clever sayings are the delight of her 
parents. The other day she came to her 
grandfather with her face all smiles. 

‘*Grandpa,”’ she said, ‘‘I saw 
thing this morning running 
kitchen floor without any legs. 
you think it was?’’ 

Mr. Brownlow studied for a while and 
gave up. ‘‘ What was it ?’’ he asked. 

** Water,”’ said the youngster triumph- 
antly.—[St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ] 


Most of the coffee grown in Porto Rico 
It is a better grade of 
coffee than is grown in South America, 
and would find a ready market in the 
United States at extra prices if it were 
introduced here. 


ENCER. 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 250,000. 
SURPLUS 50.000 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 38,026. 39 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
ae R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARL Y, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
- Botton Winpresny, 
ARREN G,. GRIFFITH, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCottin, 
Awvrrep I. Puxitirs, 
Cuas. S. HincuMaAn, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup ey Farigs. 


_ J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
623. Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
t i 
OFPICEs : 1 Seaton Weenie Co., Pa 


$500,000.00 


Nicnowas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
oserpn R. Ruwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 

Tuomas R. Git, 





etc. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULK E, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twe.rtn Srreer, Puitaperenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
_ 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


THE head onde i at the W hite aes 

complained the other day that the boys 

Ye conservatory, and knock- 

ants by rushing about on 

}enteir father took them to 

ey said with heat, ‘‘ We can't 

What's the use in your being President 

of the United States if you can’t even make 

that old gardener stop complaining about 
s.''—[Exchange. ] 


A SMALL boy, required to write a sen- 
tence containing the word ‘ hominy,”’ 
produced the following : ‘‘ Hominy mar- 
bles have you ?”’ 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 





